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HORACE, SERMONES 1. 3. 29-34 
A Matter of Style 

In Sermones 1.3.29-34 Horace is urging us to see a 
man's good points rather than his bad (the latter, he 
hints, are often merely superficial) 1 : 

Iracundior est paulo, minus aptus acutis 

naribus horum hominum; rideri possit eo quod 

rusticius tonso toga defluit et male laxus 

in pede calceus haeret: at est bonus, ut melior vir 

non alius quisquam, at tibi amicus, at ingenium ingens 

inculto latet hoc sub corpore. 

In 1792, a Mr. Arthur Murphy, who, as he says him- 
self, had "enjoyed the conversation and friendship of 
that excellent man more than thirty years", prepared 
An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, 
LL.D. (187 pages), to accompany an edition of John- 
son's works, in twelve volumes octavo, which was pub- 
lished in that year. On pages 146-147 of this essay, 
Mr. Murphy, after speaking of Johnson's "humanity 
and generosity", and of his strict adherence to truth, 
says: "The following lines of Horace may be deemed 
his picture in miniature" (then follow the verses cited 
at the beginning of this paper). With these words he 
concludes his account of Johnson's life. 

Mr. Murphy's Essay was republished by George 
Birkbeck Hill, in his Johnsonian Miscellanies (2 vol- 
umes, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897): see 1. 355-488. 
The passage cited above from the Essay is to be found 
at I. 458. Professor Hill, in a note, states that on the 
frame of Johnson's portrait a Mr. Beauclerk had caused 
to be inscribed the words Ingenium ingens inculto latet 
hoc sub corpore. 

But just now I am concerned rather with a trick of 
style — the triple at in 32-33. From the more recent 
editors of Horace, at least, this has received scant 
attention. On verse 32, Professor Arthur Palmer, in 
his elaborate edition, merely remarked: "The triple at 
replies to the triple censure in 29-30". Mr. James 
Gow, with his eyes evidently on Palmer's note, writes, 
"Three replies to the three reproaches". Both Palmer 
and Gow were paraphrasing the note in the edition of 
H. Schiitz (1881). Wickham remarked that the 
"repetition of the particle 'yet', 'yet', 'yet' gives 
rhetorical emphasis. So 'sed' in Juv. Sat. 5. 61, 8. 149". 
Professors E. P. Morris and J. C. Rolfe said nothing of 
the triple at. Kiessling-Heinze 4 (1910) have no note. 

I have thought it worth while, therefore, to illustrate 
the matter s mewhat from both Latin and English, by 



•For a discussion of this passage from a different point of view, 
see The Classical Weekly h. 137-138. 



jotting down here passages I chanced on as I was read- 
ing for quite different purposes. 

Catullus 64. 139-141 runs as follows: 

At non haec quondam blanda promissa dedisti 
voce mihi, non haec miserae sperare iubebas, 
sed conubia laeta, sed optatos hymenaeos. . . . 

On this passage Professor E. T. Merrill remarks, 
"The repetition of sed corresponds to that of non haec 
in v. 139 f.". He does not illustrate the repetition. 
The elaborate commentaries of Robinson Ellis and 
Aemilius Baehrens are equally silent here. 

Compare now Cicero, De Republica 1.64: 

Non eros nee dominos appellabant eos quibus iuste 
paruerunt, denique ne reges quidem, sed patriae cus- 
todes, sed patres, sed deos. . . . 

Ovid, Met. 5. 17-18: 

quam tibi non Perseus, verum si quaeris, ademit, 
sed grave Nereidum numen, sed corniger Amnion, 
sed quae visceribus veniebat belua ponti 
exsaturanda meis. 

I am glad to see that Professor F. J. Miller, in his trans- 
lation (Loeb Classical Library), keeps the triple sed: 
. . . but the dread deity of the Nereids, but horned 
Ammon, but that sea-monster who came to glut his 
maw upon my own flesh and blood. 

Ovid, Met. 5.507-508: 

ilia quidem tristis neque adhuc interrita vultu, 
sed regina tamen, sed opaci maxima mundi, 
sed tamen inferni pollens matrona tyranni! 

Here we have sed thrice, sed tamen twice. Professor 
Miller's rendering is as follows: 

She seemed sad indeed, and her face was still perturbed 
with fear; but yet she was a queen, the great queen of 
that world of darkness, the mighty consort of the tyrant 
of the underworld. 

Ovid, Met. 7. 718-719: 

sed tamen afueram, sed et haec erat unde redibam 
criminis exemplum, sed cuncta timemus amantes. 

Professor Miller's rendering is: 

Still, I had been absent long, and she from whom I was 
returning was hei self an example of unfaithfulness ; and 
besides, we lovers fear everything. 

I have cited Professor Miller's renderings of these three 
passages because two of them seem to me to endorse the 
impression I had, that such repetition of an adversative 
conjunction in English is unusual. It is to be noted 
that in Moriz Haupt's edition of the Metamorphoses 7 , 
revised by H. J. Mtiller, there is no comment whatever 
on any of the three passages cited above. 
Juvenal 5. 60-61 : 
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Nescit tot milibus emptus 
pauperibus miscere puer, sed forma, sed aetas 
digna supercilio. 

On this passage, H. L. Wilson, J. D. Lewis, Friedlander, 
J. D. Duff, and even J. E. B. Mayor say not a word. 

Juvenal 8. 148-149: 

ipse rotam adstringit sufflamine mulio consul, 

nocte quidem. sed Luna videt, sed sidera testes 

intendunt oculos. 

Martial 10.72.8-9: 

Non est hie dominus, sed imperator, 

sed iustissimus omnium senator. 

Pliny, Epp. 1.12.13: 
Proinde adhibo solacia mihi, non haec, 'Senex erat, 
infirmus erat' (haec enim novi), sed nova aliqua, sed 
magna, quae audierim numquam, legerim numquam. 

Neither Mr. Cowan, the English editor of Pliny, 
Epistles 1-2, nor Professor Westcott has any comment 
on the double sed. 

Perhaps the best example of all is in that delightful 
passage, Petronius 1 (see also 44.7) : 
Et ideo ego adulescentulos existimo in scholis stultissi- 
mos fieri, quia nihil ex eis quae in usu habemus aut 
audiunt aut vident, sed piratas cum catenis in litore 
stantes, sed tyrannos edicta scribentes quibus imperent 
filiis ut patrum suorum capita praecidant, sed responsa 
in pestilentiam data, ut virgines tresautpluresimmolen- 
tur, sed mellitos verborum globulos et omnia dicta 
factaque quasi papavere et sesamo sparsa. 

Thackeray has the usage several times. In Pen- 
dennis, Chapter VI, labelled Contains Both Love and 
War, the following words are to be found: 

Helen, in her good humour, asked Mr. Smirke to be 
of the party. That ecclesiastic had been bred up by a 
fond parent at Clapham, who had an objection to 
dramatic entertainments, and he had never yet seen a 
play. But Shakespeare! — but to go with Mrs. Pen- 
dennis in her carriage, and sit a whole night by her side! 
— he could not resist the idea of so much pleasure, and 
made a feeble speech, in which he spoke of temptation 
and gratitude, and finally accepted Mrs. Pendennis's 
most kind offer. 

Compare also The Newcomes, Chapter L, entitled In 
Which Kinsmen Fall Out: 

. . . Calling him back after she had dismissed him, 
and finding pretext after pretext to see him — why did 
the girl encourage him, as she certainly did? I allow, 
with Mrs. Grundy and most moralists, that Miss 
Newcome's conduct in this matter was highly reprehen- 
sible; that if she did not intend to marry Clive she 
should have broken with him altogether; that a virtu- 
ous young woman of high principle, etc., etc., having 
once determined to reject a suitor, should separate from 
him utterly then and there — never give him again the 
least chance of a hope, or reillume the extinguished fire 
in the wretch's bosom. 

But coquetry, but kindness, but family affection, and a 
strong, very strong partiality for the rejected lover — 
are these not to be taken in account, and to plead as 
excuses for her behaviour to her cousin? 

In Henry Esmond, Book 2, Chapter 5, entitled 1 go 
on the Vigo Bay Expedition, etc., I find a repeated 
And yet: 



. . . I remember how furious the coffee-house wits 
were with Dick Steele when he set up his coach and 
fine house at Bloomsbury; they began to forgive him 
when the bailiffs were after him, and abused Mr. 
Addison for selling Dick's country house. And yet 
Dick in the spunging-house, or Dick in the Park, with 
his four mares and plated harness, was exactly the same 
gentle, kindly, improvident, jovial Dick Steele: and 
yet Mr. Addison was perfectly right in getting the 
money which was his, and not giving up the amount of 
his just claim, to be spent by Dick upon champagne and 
fiddlers, laced clothes, fine furniture, and parasites, 
Jew and Christian, male and female, who clung to him. 

To W. Y. Sellar's well known book, The Roman Poets 
of the Augustan Age: Horace and the Elegiac Poets, 
Andrew Lang prefixed a Memoir of the author. On 
page xliii of this Memoir occurs the following sentence: 

Virgil's is an art derived from the Alexandrian period of 
Greek literature, but enlarged, but enriched, but forti- 
fied by the consciousness of "the greater freshness and 
vigour of the Roman genius, of the more vital force of 
their language, of their grander national life, of the 
privilege of being Romans, and the blessing of breathing 
Italian air". (The words in quotation-marks are 
quoted from Sellar, Virgil). 



THE ENGLISH ESSAY AND SOME OF ITS 
ANCIENT PROTOTYPES 1 

I The English 

The word essay 2 means 'experiment', or 'test'. We 
are told that it should bs brief, "confined to a single 
aspect", "simple and single in its presentation", 
possessing the power of refraction as well as reflection 
in setting forth the personality of the writer. Some 
critics have gone so far as to dub it a "prose poem, con- 
fined for the most part to motifs that may broadly be 
called lyrical". So far so good, except that the last 
remark is overdone; the commonest expletive may per- 
fectly well be regarded as a condensed lyric, and poetry 
in prose is a joust which wise knights of the pen now- 
adays will find it hard to carry off. Refinement on the 
definition is futile; when Dr. Johnson, in his characteris- 
tic gigantesque fashion, spoke of it as "an irregular 
undigested piece", the learned lexicographer was far 
from correct, and was perhaps affected by the title of 
his own Rambler. So hard it is to pigeon-hole the 
manifestations of the aesthetic in art or literature. 

The essay in English is a distinctive type, natural to 
the genius of the race and the language. There is no 
art of writing which holds a more cherished place in 
the hearts of book-lovers than this short and subjective 
way of meandering through a subject until curiosity is 
satisfied and a mood answered. It pleases the Anglo- 
Saxon temperament, which ever, from the days of the 
Wanderer, has loved to brood and moralize, to express 
the ego of the writer in ways subject rather to intuition 

■This paper was read, as the President's Address, at the Four- 
teenth Annual Meeting of The Classical Association of the Atlantic 
States, at The Johns Hopkins University, April 30, 1920. 

2 Por the English essay see Hugh Walker, The Essay (Channels 
of English Literature); C. B. Bradley, University of California 
Chronicles 1.5; and C. Beare, The Development of the Essay. 



